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Records  as  Tools  in  the  Study 
of  Adolescents 

By  MARION  BROWN  and  VIBELLA  MARTIN 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  surface  some 
basic  problems  involved  in  recording  and  using  infor¬ 
mation  about  adolescents  in  a  public  senior  high  school. 
The  up-to-date  educator  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  social  milieu. 
He  has  at  his  command  many  effective  modern  instruments  for 
studying  the  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  of  individuals. 
Cumulative  records  on  health,  scholarship,  attendance,  leisure 
interests,  abilities  and  disabilities,  vocational  and  social  goals 
are  on  file  in  every  school.  The  value  of  all  these  depends  upon 
their  use  in  the  school  situation.  This  in  turn  involves  consid¬ 
eration  of  how  records  can  be  summarized  and  interpreted. 

First,  we  shall  discuss  the  function  of  records  in  high  school. 
This  reflects  the  philosophy  of  the  school  as  it  is  evidenced  in 
the  attitude  of  adults  toward  individual  children.  For  example, 
is  the  classroom  teacher  interested  in  the  health  of  students  as 
well  as  in  academic  success?  Not  only  does  the  school  physician 
look  for  the  physical  aspects  of  well-being,  but  does  he  examine 
test  records  to  gain  some  estimate  as  to  how  well  the  student 
should  be  able  to  understand  his  own  health  problems?  Does 
the  counselor  consider  records  about  health,  home  responsibili¬ 
ties,  social  interests,  employment,  and  the  student’s  own  goals 
as  significant  as  school  marks  in  helping  him  plan  his  school 
program?  Does  the  administrator  go  behind  the  records  of 
“days  absent  and  times  tardy”  so  that  he  distinguishes  between 
symptoms  and  causes?  Traditionally,  where  students  are  all 
treated  alike,  and  all  follow  the  same  routine,  regimentation  is 
the  keynote.  Here,  records  will  be  relatively  simple,  aimed  at 
scholastic  bookkeeping  and  transcription.  On  the  other  hand. 
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emphasis  upon  personal  and  social  well-being  demands  exten¬ 
sive  reports  and  records,  including  all  of  the  source  material, 
which  show  change  and  direction  of  development.  Shall  we 
assume  that  within  the  limits  imposed  by  time,  space,  and 
human  energy,  any  modern  progressive  high  school  chooses  the 
latter  point  of  view? 

Second,  we  are  concerned  with  various  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  by  which  important  information  about  students  is 
directed  to  and  from  members  of  the  school  staflF.  This  grows 
out  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  now  the  business  of  every  teacher 
to  assume  the  role  of  personnel  worker  with  the  guidance  staff. 

Third,  can  cumulative  records  and  reports  contribute  to  the 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  an  adolescent  as  a  person? 
This  raises  the  questions.  How  do  records  reveal  indications 
of  individual  characteristics?  How  are  changes  and  develop¬ 
ment  traced  through  records?  How  can  records  contribute 
to  assessing  the  individual  against  the  normalcy  of  his  group? 

The  first  concern  with  records  is  that  they  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  each  adolescent.  His  cumulative  rec¬ 
ords  give  both  a  long-range  view  and  a  cross-section  picture  of 
the  many  factors  in  his  total  development.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  that  he  has  certain  potentialities  in  intelligence,  health, 
and  social  assets.  We  look  to  records  to  indicate  his  advances 
toward  maturity,  the  problems  he  has  met  and  solved  as  he 
worked  toward  his  goals  j  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  abilities 
in  meeting  obstacles}  the  experiences  which  have  given  him 
greatest  satisfaction  and  those  which  have  been  most  annoying. 

Together  with  this  historical  perspective,  we  need  a  syn¬ 
thetic  cross-section  picture  of  the  individual  at  any  one  stage  of 
his  development.  We  want  to  know  his  present  interests,  his 
present  ability  to  carry  what  is  conceived  of  as  a  “normal” 
school  load,  how  he  compares  with  other  members  of  his  group. 
What  are  his  needs  and  how  can  they  be  met — at  once? 

The  data  which  give  long-range  and  cross-section  views 
are  also  important  signposts  of  the  direction  in  which  the  person 
is  going.  In  utilizing  carefully  selected  and  well-recorded 
information  as  bases  of  guidance,  the  danger  of  adult  domina¬ 
tion  is  not  eliminated.  The  hazard,  however,  ought  to  be  less 
when  data  are  carefully  gathered  and  recorded.  As  teachers 
are  trained  in  techniques  of  personnel  work,  guidance  has  a 
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more  adequate  and  accurate  basis  than  when  fugitive  informa¬ 
tion  is  collected  haphazardly  and  used  with  personal  bias. 

Another  major  function  of  records  in  the  modern  school  is 
to  provide  instruments  which  will  enable  us  to  describe  in  more 
or  less  quantitative  terms  the  social  setting  of  the  school  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  student  and  teacher  population.  In  every 
school,  traditions,  mores,  and  social  pressures  emanate  in  part 
from  the  caliber  of  the  group.  This  can  be  surveyed  by  obtain¬ 
ing  and  studying  data  on  such  social  factors  as  family  and  home 
conditions,  including  marital  status,  nativity,  size  of  family, 
occupational  status,  and  neighborhood.  Likewise,  the  school 
can  make  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  its  students  with  re¬ 
spect  to  intelligence,  age,  stated  vocational  and  educational 
plans,  the  kinds  of  choices  made  by  students,  the  number  who 
continue  their  education  beyond  high  school,  and  other  compar¬ 
able  factors  which  serve  to  indicate  what  constitutes  the  range 
normalcy  in  this  particular  school  and  also  help  to  show  influ¬ 
ences  which  make  for  homogeneity  and  diversity. 

With  this  social  background  or  framework  we  can  study 
each  boy  or  girl  in  relation  to  the  group  pattern.  Needless  to 
say,  an  adolescent  among  his  peers  seems  an  entirely  different 
person  than  when  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  individual.  Of 
what  significance  is  it  that  Helen  is  younger  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  her  class,  that  she  ranks  in  the  95th-percentile  in  an 
intelligence  test,  that  she  shows  unusual  ability  in  art,  that  her 
health  history  reveals  that  a  series  of  illnesses  often  has  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  completing  a  school  year,  that  her  family’s 
occupational  status  is  in  the  lowest  rating  on  the  Barr  scale  of 
occupational  intelligence,’  but  that  her  parents  are  determined 
that  she  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  college  education? 
How  do  all  of  these  facts,  together  with  her  choice  of  friends, 
her  ability  to  work  with  others,  her  interests  and  goals,  suggest 
to  the  school  ways  and  means  through  which  she  may  have 
satisfying  experiences  and  challenging  opportunities? 

The  use  of  records  to  describe  the  social  situation  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  school  population  leads  directly  to  the 
evaluation  and  revision  of  school  programs  and  policies. 
Courses  which  meet  the  needs  of  students  will  be  developed  in 
terms  of  w’hat  we  can  discover  about  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  particular  school.  Guidance  will  be 

'  Tcrman,  L.  M.  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol.  I,  p.  66. 
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redirected  in  the  light  of  better  understanding  of  adolescence 
as  revealed  through  the  latest  contributions  of  sciences.  The 
place  of  extra-curricular  activities  assumes  new  proportions  as 
they  are  utilized  as  contributing  to  social  experiences.  These 
functions  of  records  can  operate  only  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
data  are  assembled  in  convenient  form  and  in  a  central  location. 

ONE  OF  the  disconcerting  problems  involved  in  record  keep¬ 
ing  is  to  avoid  duplication,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
information  accessible  to  teachers  and  personnel  workers.  One 
answer  to  this  problem  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  a  central 
file  accessible  to  all  members  of  the  faculty.  This  method  is 
employed  at  the  University  High  School,  at  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  the  central  file  contains  a  folder  for  each  student  in 
which  are  inserted  basic  records  on  health,  scholarship,  test 
scores,  activities,  and  attendance.  Since  a  truly  developmental 
history  is  a  continuum,  provision  is  made  for  additions  and 
changes  to  these  base-line  data,  and  channels  of  communication 
have  been  constructed  for  mutual  exchange  of  information. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  we  will  describe  some  of  the  forms  which 
are  used  in  disseminating  information. 

The  form  most  generally  used  is  a  simple  Guidance  Report 
with  an  index,  used  by  both  teachers  and  guidance  workers  {see 
Figure  i ).  The  Health  Information  Blank,  also  with  an  index 
{see  Figure  2),  is  used  in  referring  students  for  conferences  or 
examinations  regarding  physical  well-being.  Again,  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  may  use  this  form. 

In  devising  each  of  these  forms  a  multitude  of  cases  were 
studied,  and  the  items  most  commonly  listed  were  classified  to 
form  the  index  which  serves  as  a  timesaver  and  indicator  of 
areas  of  attention  and  emphasis.  Through  the  follow-up  serv¬ 
ice,  teachers  and  counselors  are  informed  of  findings  and  ex¬ 
change  suggestions  in  working  with  students  and  parents. 

Other  forms  are  used  for  special  types  of  information.  For 
example,  since  attendance  is  often  a  clue  to  important  situations 
in  the  personal  life  of  the  student,  counselors  need  to  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  contributing  factors  which  make  for  absences.  This 
may  involve  contacts  with  the  home  by  letter,  telephone,  home 
visits,  and  conferences  at  school.  An  index  card  and  a  guidance 
report  furnish  a  record  for  teachers  and  guidance  workers. 
Anecdotal  accounts  describe  how  students  behave  in  specific 
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situations.  A  series  of  anecdotes  about  any  one  student,  together 
with  other  evidence,  reveals  patterns  of  behavior  {see  Fig.  3). 

Daily  schedules,  recorded  observations,  trait  ratings,  notes 
from  parents,  reports  from  social  workers  and  physicians  are 
available  to  teachers  either  directly  in  the  central  file  or  by 
cross  reference  to  confidential  files  in  offices  of  counselors  and 
vice-principals.  Unless  there  is  a  certain  rhythm  between  col¬ 
lection  and  use,  records  and  reports  become  an  end  rather  than 
a  means  and  data  become  static  rather  than  dynamic. 

The  final  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  records  in  a  public 
school  is:  to  what  extent  do  these  records  aid  in  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  adolescents  as  persons? 

Records  give  insight  into  the  general  pattern  or  gestalt  of 
each  individual.  A  gestalt  graphically  portrayed  with  frequent 
modifications  as  new  insights  are  revealed  is  worth  all  the  effort 
put  into  assembling  and  interpreting.*  One  way  of  sketching 
the  unique  characteristics  of  an  individual  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  group  is  a  type  of  face  sheet,  which  is  inserted 
in  his  personal-history  folder.  Such  a  graphic  representation  of 
status  and  trends  brings  into  relief  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  and  indicates  comparisons  and  contrasts  with  the 
group  as  a  whole.  This  very  process  of  constructing  a  graphic 
gestalt  naturally  eliminates  detail.  We  have  the  same  real 
problem  to  meet  that  Carrel  discusses  in  Marty  the  Unknown — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  choose  from  the  bulk  of  information  what 
appears  to  be  important,  for  “a  synthesis  should  be  short  and 
understandable  at  a  glance.” 

IN  CONSIDERING  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  device,  several 
questions  arise.  How  often  should  these  summaries  and 
comparisons  be  made?  Unless  both  the  group  and  individual 
are  re-evaluated  at  certain  intervals,  this  graphic  presentation 
becomes  static  and  fails  to  record  changes  which  are  so  essential 
in  presenting  patterns  of  personality  growth.  Once  each  school 
semester  is  probably  not  too  often.  In  extreme  cases  the  inter¬ 
vals  might  be  shorter.  Should  such  graphs  be  made  for  all  stu¬ 
dents?  Ideally,  yes — if  one  concedes  the  premise  that  every 
growing  person  can  benefit  from  intelligent  sympathetic  guid¬ 
ance.  In  light  of  the  limitations  which  lack  of  funds  and  trained 

*  Strang,  Ruth.  “Reaearch  on  Technici,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXVII  (No¬ 
vember,  1935),  p.  102. 
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personnel  present  in  the  average  public  school,  it  may  be  well 
to  select  those  cases  which  give  promise  of  great  profit  from  the 
more  intensive  study  indicated.  It  is  obvious  that  such  com¬ 
parative  charts  facilitate  the  work  of  interpretation  and  predic¬ 
tion  which  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  all  guidance.  In  the  long  run 
this  justifies  the  use  of  diverse  techniques  by  which  the  coun¬ 
selors  obtain  evidence  about  both  the  individual  and  the  group. 

In  the  last  analysis  an  effective  system  of  gathering,  using, 
and  evaluating  records  and  reports  depends  upon  administra¬ 
tive  sanctions  and  active  participation  of  every  member  of  the 
staff.  The  principles  and  purposes  for  which  the  school  stands, 
the  teaching  personnel,  time,  and  equipment  will  all  deter¬ 
mine  to  a  large  extent  emphases  and  practices.  Since  each  school 
situation  is  unique  no  pattern  can  be  transferred  as  a  whole 
from  one  school  to  another  j  however,  this  does  not  preclude 
the  fact  that  some  devices  may  function  in  any  situation.  Those 
who  have  pioneered  in  public-school  problems  or  in  private 
clinical  service  know  that  modern  instruments  often  appear  to 
be  expensive,  time-consuming,  and  too  complicated  or  technical 
for  the  average  teacher.  From  the  point  of  view  of  finances, 
many  educators  are  at  present  hampered.  As  the  prospect  for 
increased  financial  support  of  schools  in  the  immediate  future 
does  not  look  very  bright,  there  is  only  one  solution.  By  plac¬ 
ing  emphasis  where  the  need  seems  most  pressing,  administra¬ 
tive  organization  may  need  to  be  made  more  flexible.  If  in  each 
school  a  small  sampling  of  cases  is  used  to  try  out  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  record  keeping,  the  benefits  and  limitations  will  be 
apparent.  Expense  can  be  estimated  in  terms  of  values  gained. 
There  will  be  time  for  reflection  and  modifications.  The  staff 
will  plan  and  replan  its  march  of  progress.  The  resultant  plan 
will  probably  function  in  a  more  practical  way  in  the  daily  work. 

Along  with  changes  and  new  ventures  will  come  an  in- 
service  training  of  the  members  of  the  school  staff.  For 
example,  a  teacher  with  a  background  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  can  learn  to  record  observations  and  make  estimates  of 
behavior.  Counselors  trained  to  work  with  cumulative  records 
and  other  techniques  in  guidance  are  ready  to  advance  to  the 
next  step.  They  may  construct  graphic  representations  of  a 
child’s  status  and  trends  rather  than  pursue  traditional  prac¬ 
tices.  When  this  in-service  training  is  an  organic  part  of  a  school 
program,  meetings,  discussions,  readings,  and  demonstrations 
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for  teachers  and  counselors  will  be  helpful.  The  administrator 
with  vision  and  leadership  will  find  reports  and  records  inval¬ 
uable  tools  for  his  staff  to  use  in  the  guidance  of  adolescents. 

Fig.  I. — The  guidance  report  used  in  the  University  High  School  of 
Oakland,  California 


GUIDANCE  REPORT 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Bain,  Agnes  x 

L  II  3/7/36  R.  E.  Brownlee,  counselor 

Name  of  Student  Boy  Girl 

Grade  in  Date 

Reported  to  (Position) 

(Last  name  Erst)  (Check) 

School 

t  t  (requested  (ar)  by  M.  Brown,  Vice-Prin.  to  Brownlee,  Meyers,  Hill 

n  ormation^gj^.^^  (^)  Name  Position  or  subject  taught 

Concerning:  (Please  put  number  *1,  2,  or  3  before  the  appropriate  item  and 

write  explanation  below  the  [single] 

line) 

Acquaintance  and  rapport 

Emplovment 

Intelligence 

Aims  and  ambitions 

Encouragement 

3  Interests 

Aptitudes 

Extra-curricular 

Leisure  time 

Attendance 

Finance 

Maturation 

Behavior 

Friendships 

Partial  day  program 

Change  of  program 

Goals 

Personality 

Classroom  experience 

Habits — personal 

Program  planning 

Contact  with  social  agencies 

Health 

Scholarship 

Course  of  study 

Home  conditions 

3  Time  budget 

Emotional  problems 

Instruction — Individ.  Vocation 

•  Key:  1 — “should  be  noted,”  ; 

t — “important,”  7, — “merits  immediate  attention.” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASE 

A .  wants  to  work  in  a  counselor's  office  next  term  in  order  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  earn  rrtoney  for  car  tickets.  She  wants  to  teach.  She  needs  social 
contacts  to  gain  self-confidence.  She  spends  two  hours  each  day  on  the  street 
car.  Do  you  think  she  can  afford  the  time  for  work.  If  so,  what  hour  will  be 
available?  She  types,  answers  the  telephorte  well  but  is  rather  careless  and  is 
easily  flustered  in  meeting  people. 

Signature;  Marion  Brown 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

She  will  take  French,  social  living,  geometry,  biology,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  Has  indicated  some  interest  in  dancing  and  would  like  to  be  on  a  class 
committee.  Reports  from  teachers  indicate  that  she  would  enjoy  and  profit  by 
such  experience.  A.  told  me  she  wants  to  work  for  Mrs.  Hill  during  last 
period  in  day  so  can  continue  after  school. 

Date:  3/11/36 


Signature:^.  E.  Brownlee 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Refer  to  school  fhysician  for  advice  and  to  Mrs.  Hill  for  her  affroval 
also.  Ask  A.  to  consult  with  her  -parents  and  to  check  against  time  she  may 
want  for  sports  after  school.  Will  have  time  in  core  course  for  committee  work 
even  if  she  does  this  work. 

Date:  3/11/36  Signature:  Marion  Brown 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 
Mrs.  Hill  approves  and  will  give  her  special  opportunity  to  work  with 
people.  See  health  report  from  Dr.  Meyers  giving  tentative  approval.  Assign 
temporarily  to  Mrs.  Hill  allowing  $1.00  a  week.  Follow-up  in  one  month. 
Teachers:  Please  note  and  send  any  observations,  anecdotes,  or  case  rec- 


ords  to  Mr.  Brownlee. 

Date:  3/13/36 

Signature: 

Marion  Brown 

To  be  routed  to  and  initialed  by 
Teachers  Hill 

RH 

Counselor 

REB 

(Specify) 

Cates 

JWC 

Vice-Principal 

MB 

Barrett 

LB 

Physician 

EM 

Hesse 

EH 

Others 

Rowell 

HWR 

Fisher 

MEF 

To  be  filed 

Central  File 

Fig.  2. — The  form  used  in  requesting  health  information 


UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Request  for  Health  Information 

Student’s  name  Bain,  Agnes  Grade  Lu  Counselor  Robert  E.  Brownlee 

Reason  for  Referral  (Check  one  or  more)  Date  of  referral  3/ s^/ 36 

Frequent  absences  Skin  condition  .  Colds . 


Eyes .  Apparent  breathing  difficulty  Inattentiveness . 

Hearing . Malnutrition  (over-  or  Nervousness  or  irritability 

Teeth  .  underweight)  Fatigue  . 


Remarks  or  other  reasons:  Wants  to  work  in  the  counselor's  office  to  earn 
money.  Previous  examination  in  December,  1933,  indicated  fatigue  and 
headaches.  Will  you  check  and  give  advice? 

Information  requested  by  Marion  Brown  Subject  taught  Vice-Principal 

Date  3/^7/ 36 

Date  3/14/36 

Findings:  Saw  oculist.  Vision  improved  with  glasses-,  no  headaches  recently. 
Color  better,  has  gained  in  weight,  gets  nine  hours  sleep.  Seldom  tired  and 
has  not  been  absent  because  of  illness.  Enthusiastic  about  the  work  and  is 
willing  to  drop  it  if  she  becomes  tired. 


Signed  Edith  Meyers,  M.D. 
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Recommendation:  Date  3/17/36 

Let  her  try  the  work.  Ij  shows  signs  of  fatigue  have  her  return  to  Dr. 
Meyers. 

Recommendation  made  by  Case  conference 

Adjustment  Date  3/18/36 

Program  changed  so  can  work  in  office.  Delighted  with  offortunity. 

Signed  R.  E.  Brownlee 

To  be  routed  and  initialed  by: 

Person  referring  MB  V'ice-Principal  MB  Health  office  x 

Health  office  x  Teacher  RH  Central  File  Filed  ^/ 20/ 36 

Health  conference  x  Counselor  REB 

Fig.  3. — The  form  used  in  recording  anecdotal  accounts 


ANECDOTES  ABOUT  STUDENTS 

(Description  of  an  episode  or  occurrence  in  the  daily  life  of  a  student) 
Directions 

Anecdotes  should  be  specific  and  descriptive  rather  than  general  or  philo¬ 
sophical.  Please  choose  an  incident  or  episode  which  you  consider  either  to 
be  TYPICAL  of  this  student  or  one  which  indicates  some  variation  from  his 
USUAL  BEHAVIOR  OR  ATTITUDE. 

Use  descriptive  terms,  do  not  interpret. 

Bain,. Agnes  Lii  ^12/^6 

Name  of  Student  Class  Period  Date 

ANECDOTE 

Agnes  volunteered  for  the  decoration  committee  for  the  class  farty.  She 
was  the  first  to  affear  for  the  meeting  to  make  flans.  She  listened  to  the 
suggestions  made  by  others,  smiled  and  nodded  in  agreement  but  said  very 
little.  The  others  accefted  her  with  businesslike  courtesy  and  no  enthusiasm. 

One  who  had  assumed  leadership,  Mary  Young,  dashed  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  arranging  flowers  on  the  buffet  at  the  last  minute.  In  desperation  the 
chairman  turned  to  Agnes  for  help.  She  quickly  found  the  bowls  and  more 
flowers  and  did  a  very  satisfactory  job.  Three  of  the  others  spoke  about  her 
work  while  the  party  was  in  progress.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  lengthy 
conversation  between  .Agnes  and  those  whose  approval  she  had  sought. 


I  believe  this  is  typical  of  this  student .  (check) 

I  believe  this  is  unusual  or  a  deviation  from  his 
customary  behavior  or  attitude .  x  (check) 


C.  Moran,  class  teacher 

Class  or  place  in  which  episode  occurred  Class  party  Signature  of  teacher  GA 
Date  4/ 2/^6  Interpretation  on  back . (check) 

*  The  copyright  for  the  two  forinj,  Request  for  Health  Information  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  ABOUT  Students  is  held  by  Marion  Brown  and  Vibella  Martin,  University  High 
School,  Oakland,  California,  1935. 
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How  Much  Do  Occupations  Change 

By  MARK  ELLINGSON 

SOME  critics  in  the  field  of  education  have  asserted  that 
changes  which  occur  in  industry  are  so  rapid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  employ  an  occupational  analysis  as  a  basis 
for  a  curriculum  program.  These  critics  contend  that  materials 
based  upon  current  activities  soon  become  obsolete  and  that  cur- 
riculums  so  constructed  tend  to  perpetuate  conditions  current 
at  the  time  of  the  analysis. 

The  fundamental  assumption  underlying  this  criticism  has 
recently  been  subjected  to  statistical  examination  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute.  It  has  been  possible 
to  examine  the  amount  of  modification  that  has  occurred  in 
certain  industrial  areas  over  a  five-year  period.  This  has  been 
possible  because  in  1930  a  comprehensive  and  thoroughgoing 
analysis  was  made  of  22  different  groups  of  occupations.  These 
included  such  widely  different  fields  as  interior  decorator, 
dietitian,  buyer  in  department  store,  professional  photographer, 
wire  chief  operator  in  a  telephone  company,  and  illustrator. 
The  techniques  used  in  analyzing  the  activities  involved  in 
carrying  on  each  of  these  jobs  have  already  been  recorded.^ 
The  analyses  were  made  in  considerable  detail  so  that  a  total  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  separate  activities  were  included 
in  the  original  lists  under  consideration. 

In  1935  the  same  positions  were  analyzed  again  with  the 
use  of  the  techniques  that  were  employed  in  1930.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  1930  and  1935  analyses  shows  that  certain 
changes  in  the  lists  as  finally  completed  were  discovered.  In 
the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  editorial  revision  it  seemed  desir¬ 
able  to  re-word  certain  of  the  1930  activities  so  as  to  provide 
more  desirable  forms.  In  the  second  place,  in  a  few  cases  certain 
duties  performed  in  the  occupations  had  been  missed  in  the 
analysis  of  1930.  These,  however,  were  neither  important  nor 
numerous  because  an  unusually  complete  and  careful  job  of 
analysis  had  been  done.  In  the  third  place,  the  faculty,  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  1930  lists,  were  without  experience  in  determining 
the  depth  to  which  the  analysis  should  be  carried  with  the 

‘  Ellinjrson,  Mark.  “Activity  Analysis  as  a  Basis  for  Course  Content,”  Personnel 
Journal,  XII  (June,  1933),  pp.  12—15. 
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result  that  in  some  cases  the  analyses  were  too  deep  and  in  other 
cases  they  were  not  deep  enough.  However,  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  holds  that  changes  occurring  between  1930  and  1935  as 
represented  in  the  activity  lists  were  negligible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  changes  had  occurred  in  industry 
due  both  to  the  advances  of  technique  and  to  conditions  arising 
from  the  depression,  this  conclusion  may  seem  to  be  absurd. 
Yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  case  indicates  that  the  situation 
is  entirely  explainable.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  an  occupational  analysis  used  for  curriculum  purposes. 
Specifically,  it  is  due  to  the  depth  to  which  analyses  need  to  be 
carried  for  use  in  validating  curriculum  content.  Anyone  ac¬ 
quainted  with  activity-analysis  techniques  understands  that  the 
activity  lists  used  in  curriculum  building  do  not  include  minute 
activities.  The  analysis  is  carried  downward  only  to  the  level 
necessary  to  identify  curriculum  topics.  The  treatment  of  the 
topics,  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  activities,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  methods  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
instructor. 

Therefore,  when  the  procedures  of  an  occupation  change, 
it  is  logical  to  inquire  whether  the  changes  occurred  in  the 
major  activities  of  the  occupation  or  In  the  detailed  techniques 
of  carrying  on  these  activities.  Our  experience  indicates  that 
the  changes  ascribed  to  an  occupation  are  ordinarily  among  the 
detailed  methods,  while  the  major  activities  remain  relatively 
unchanged. 

The  following  illustration  taken  from  the  activity  list  for 
the  professional  photographer  will  illustrate  the  point: 

Arranging  the  subject 
Posing  portrait  subjects 
For  best  composition 
For  characterization 
For  overcoming  objectionable  defects 
•Arranging  the  subject  to  conform  to  layout  requirements 
For  pleasing  design 
For  emphasizing  the  essential 
For  subordinating  the  undesired 
Preparing  commercial  subjects  to  prevent  reflections 
Preparing  commercial  subjects  to  bring  out  necessary  details 

This  is  a  section  of  a  subdivision  of  Studio  and  Camera  Duties 
which  is  one  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  areas  covering  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  constitutes  what  may  be  called  second-level  activities. 
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It  is  apparent  from  this  illustration  that  no  matter  what  changes 
may  occur  in  photographic  techniques  it  will  always  be  necessary 
to  arrange  subjects.  It  also  is  apparent  that  in  arranging  sub¬ 
jects  one  will  pose  portrait  subjects,  arrange  the  subjects  to 
conform  to  layout  requirements,  prepare  commercial  subjects 
to  prevent  reflections  and  to  bring  out  necessary  details.  It  is 
further  obvious  to  the  trained  photographer  that  the  well- 
trained  operator  will  pose  portrait  subjects  for  best  composition, 
for  characterization,  or  for  overcoming  objectionable  defects. 
These  become  curriculum  topics. 

The  significant  point  is  that  the  methods  of  preparing  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  to  prevent  reflections,  the  methods  of  arranging 
the  subject  to  conform  to  layout  requirements  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pleasing  design  may  change.  It  is  in  this  lower  level  that 
the  numerous  changes  occur  which  give  rise  to  the  feeling  that 
the  techniques  of  the  occupation  are  changing  rapidly.  New 
processes  are  being  discovered,  new  methods  are  being  devel¬ 
oped,  and  new  principles  are  being  applied,  but  the  upper  level 
of  activities  remains  relatively  constant.  However,  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  activities  as  listed  generally  become  the  topics  of 
the  curriculum,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  curriculum  con¬ 
tent  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor.  He  is  expected,  as  an 
expert  in  his  field,  to  keep  up  to  date  and  to  make  modifications 
in  content  as  rapidly  as  they  are  developed  in  the  occupation. 

IF  AN  occupational  analysis  were  carried  to  extreme  depth  to 
include  all  minute  activities  carried  on  within  the  occupation 
many  changes  would  be  found.  But  so  long  as  the  analysis  is 
carried  only  to  the  point  where  the  major  pattern  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  is  presented,  changes  are  much  less  numerous  as  discov¬ 
ered  in  our  analyses.  The  activities  performed  by  the  operator 
which  are  indicated  in  the  lists  are  so  essential  to  the  occupation 
that  they  remain  relatively  constant  from  year  to  year.  The 
operator  may  use  new  materials  and  new  processes  to  carry  on 
the  activities,  but  the  curriculum  topics  still  remain. 

An  illustration  from  photography  may  clarify  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  we  are  trying  to  make.  The  original  analysis  included 
the  item  “paying  income  and  other  taxes,  license  fees  and  assess¬ 
ments”  appearing  on  the  second  level  under  the  major  heading, 
“control  duties.”  This  activity  appeared  in  both  lists.  But 
in  1935  the  method  of  performing  this  duty  had  definitely 
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changed  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  NRA.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  was  required  in  1935  to  maintain  a  price  schedule 
which  was  to  be  posted  with  the  code  authorities  and  to  use  a 
variety  of  new  methods.  These  changes,  however,  were  in  the 
content  of  the  topic  which  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor 
to  keep  up  to  (date  and  did  not  aflFect  the  activity  list  which 
merely  indicated  that  the  topic  of  tax  payment  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum.  When  the  code  was  dropped,  the 
methods  of  paying  assessments  and  other  charges  were  modi¬ 
fied,  but  the  basic  activity  did  not  change. 

In  our  judgment  two  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  our  data.  In  the  first  place,  a  five-year  reanalysis  of  an 
occupation  will  adequately  keep  the  description  of  the  general 
pattern  up  to  date.  Changes  which  occur  in  the  upper  levels  and 
identify  the  topics  of  the  curriculum  occur  with  relative  infre¬ 
quency  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the  22  groups  of  occupations 
which  we  analyzed.  In  the  second  place,  the  distinction  between 
topics  of  the  curriculum  and  the  content  of  the  topics  makes  it 
apparent  that  within  the  framework  of  an  activity-based  curric¬ 
ulum  changes  are  adequately  cared  for  by  placing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  flexibility  and  modification  of  topic  content  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  alert  instructor.  In  other  words,  the  intelligent 
and  conscientious  teacher  can  base  his  course  content  on  an 
activity  analysis  of  an  occupation  and  guarantee  that  the  subject- 
matter  that  he  teaches  within  the  topics  will  conform  to  the 
most  progressive  practices  of  the  occupation. 

It  is  apparent,  with  these  distinctions  in  mind,  that  the  criti¬ 
cisms  leveled  by  certain  critics  against  the  use  of  activity  analyses 
for  curriculum  purposes  and  along  the  lines  indicated  in  our 
opening  paragraph,  are  answered  at  least  in  the  cases  under 
investigation  when  objective  data  are  substituted  for  theoretical 
opinion. 
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Basis  for  Comprehensive  Evaluation 

By  LOUIS  RATHS 

Schools  carry  on  programs  of  evaluation  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  schools  have  been  interested 
in  appraising  specific  types  of  achievement  for  individual 
students,  for  groups,  and  for  an  entire  school}  comparisons  are 
often  made  among  all  of  these.  A  second  purpose,  and  an 
important  one,  concerns  the  need  for  reports  to  children,  par¬ 
ents,  other  educational  institutions,  and  employers.  These  re¬ 
ports  are  always  based  upon  evaluations  made  by  teachers, 
psychologists,  or  test  technicians.  A  third  important  purpose 
for  evaluation  is  to  secure  a  basis  for  continuously  appraising 
the  methods  employed  in  teaching  individuals  and  groups. 
Evaluation  often  helps  the  teacher  in  his  day-by-day  activities 
of  stimulating  and  promoting  growth  in  desirable  directions. 
Students  gain  confidence  when  they  are  informed  accurately 
and  meaningfully  about  their  growth }  teachers  feel  more  secure 
when  they  have  valid,  reliable  evidence  regarding  the  success 
of  the  methods  used.  In  recent  years  evaluation  programs  have 
been  expanded  to  include  a  fourth  purpose:  to  give  a  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  an  individual,  or  a  group,  than  was 
possible  in  the  past.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  more  com¬ 
plete  evaluation  has  been  to  secure  data  for  helping  and  guiding 
each  Individual  in  the  school — in  ways  which  are  significant 
for  successful  living  in  a  democracy.  Schools  wanted  much 
more  information  than  it  was  possible  to  secure  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  tests  which  usually  related  solely  to  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter.  Finally,  for  those  of  us  associated  with  the  project 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Association,^  there  is  need  for  a 
program  of  evaluation  in  order  to  appraise  the  experiments 
going  forward  in  each  of  the  thirty  schools. 

Undoubtedly,  all  of  these  purposes  are  valid  and  import¬ 
ant.  An  evaluation  program  which  will  meet  these  needs 
adequately  will  serve  as  an  Important  aid  in  the  successful 
functioning  of  a  school.  The  job  which  lies  immediately  ahead 

^  Operating  under  grants  from  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  thirty  high  schools  of  the  United  States  are  co>operating  in  an  eight-year  study 
to  improve  secondary  education.  The  co-operating  schools  hope  to  develop  a  method  of 
recommending  students  for  college  as  good  or  better  than  the  plan  represented  by  College 
Board  Examinations,  and  to  provide  for  colleges  and  other  social  institutions  more  and 
better  data  for  guidance  purposes. 
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of  US  is  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  program  which  will 
satisfy  these  purposes. 

The  most  common  criticism  of  existing  evaluation  programs 
is  that  they  are  too  narrowly  conceived,  that  the  accumulated 
data  are  secured  mainly  through  testing  information,  and  that 
while  this  is  important,  it  is  far  from  adequate  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  development  of  boys  and  girls.  This 
criticism  implies  a  need  for  additional  information  about  the 
more  significant  aspects  of  behavior  of  students  in  our  schools. 

What  are  these  more  significant  aspects  of  student  behavior? 
Teachers  in  the  thirty  schools  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
task  of  making  explicit,  in  terms  of  student  behavior,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  their  schools.  A  study  of  their  results  brings  the 
comforting  conclusion  that  within  a  single  school  there  are 
aims  which  are,  held  in  common  by  many  of  the  teachers,  and 
that  from  school  to  school  there  is  substantial  agreement  about 
the  meaning  of  those  common  objectives. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  written  statements  of  the  teachers, 
by  interviews,  by  their  discussions  in  committee  meetings,  by 
their  efforts  in  the  making  of  evaluation  instruments,  and  by 
their  approval  of  instruments  made  by  others,  then  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  of  the  thinking 
in  the  thirty  schools  as  to  what  constitutes  some  of  the  more 
significant  aspects  of  behavior:  thinking j  interests,  aims,  and 
purposes j  attitudes}  study  skills  and  work  habits}  social  adjust- 
'  ment}  creativeness }  functional  information  including  vocabu¬ 
lary}  and  a  functional  social  philosophy. 

The  list  most  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete,  but 
it  can  be  justified  partially  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  represent  the  composite  thinking  of  the  participat- 
,  ing  schools.  It  is  a  convenient  classification  and  reveals  a  range 

■  of  behaviors  as  a  basis  for  attacking  the  task  of  evaluation. 

Where  evidence  about  a  student  relates  to  all  of  the  areas  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  student  is  obtained.  The 
headings,  while  related  to  one  another  by  some  overlapping 
of  behavior  involved,  are  discrete  in  the  sense  that  students 
differ  markedly  in  their  achievements  from  area  to  area.  Again, 
I  most  of  the  specifics  or  subheads  under  each  of  these  major  areas 
j  are  more  or  less  homogeneous.  Finally,  the  classification  has 
the  value  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  undiscriminating 
I  evaluational  activities  and  may  give  direction  to  future  efforts. 
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Achievement  and  growth  certainly  may  be  described  in  each 
of  the  areas.  Records  for  reporting  to  children,  to  parents,  to 
other  educational  institutions,  and  to  industry,  can  easily  be 
drawn  from  data  which  relate  to  these  headings.  Teachers  who 
are  interested  in  these  areas  may  find  evidence  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  methods  and  materials  employed.  The  thirty-school 
experiment  might  be  evaluated  in  part  on  conclusions  drawn 
from  an  accumulation  of  evidence  which  converged  around 
these  centers.  But  on  the  last  point,  as  a  basis  for  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  each  student,  the  list  may  be  open  to 
serious  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  not  being  the  unique  expression  of  any 
one  school,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  criticized  from  the  “ideal” 
standpoint  by  every  school.  This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome. 

If  every  school  accepts  it  only  as  the  framework  of  its  indi-  | 
vidual  program  of  evaluation  and  makes  such  eliminations  and 
additions  as  will  most  adequately  meet  that  particular  school’s 
own  unique  purposes,  then  the  suggested  outline  will  have 
served  a  valuable  purpose.  i 

In  the  second  place,  these  eight  significant  aspects  of  be-  | 
havior  seem  to  be  school-wide  in  their  scope.  Evidently,  a 
differentiation  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  between  the  more 
important  aims  which  cut  across  many  subject-matter  fields 
and  those  of  specific  problems  or  subjects  which  are  peculiar  to 
specific  fields  of  study.  This  reduction  or  consolidation  of  ob¬ 
jectives  makes  possible  a  unified  and  concentrated  attack  on 
evaluating  the  most  important  aims  of  a  school,  aids  in  the  in¬ 
tegrating  of  teaching  and  learning  experiences,  is  economical 
of  time  and  effort  in  appraising  pupil  progress,  and  serves  the 
additional  purpose  of  making  possible  comparisons  from  school 
to  school. 

Then,  too,  this  procedure  brings  into  the  open  for  purposes 
of  evaluation,  many  desired  outcomes  of  teaching  and  learning 
which  but  a  short  time  ago  were  reckoned  among  the  so-called 
intangibles  of  education.  The  co-operative  attack  on  these  areas 
by  teachers  and  workers  from  the  Evaluation  Staff  has  yielded 
evidence  which  holds  much  promise  for  future  efforts. 

The  eight  significant  aspects  of  behavior  overlap.  The  point 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  For  example,  surely  some  evidence  I 
of  thinking  is  revealed  in  the  creative  efforts  of  students;  it  may  | 
also  be  revealed  in  their  attitudes,  in  their  social  adjustment  j 
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in  fact,  in  every  single  one  of  the  other  major  objectives.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  a  great  need  for  merging  the  evidence 
secured  from  all  fields  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  cogent, 
significant  interpretations  which  apply  to  the  students’  accom¬ 
plishments  with  respect  to  thinking.  In  this  paper  it  is  assumed 
that  there  will  be  direct  measurements  of  achievement  in  the 
major  areas  plus  whatever  supplementary  data  are  available. 

This  is  every  bit  as  true  for  the  other  objectives  as  for  the 
one  involving  thinking.  In  every  one,  evidence  may  be  found 
which  will  converge  toward  one  or  more  of  the  others.  This  is 
an  advantage  in  that  it  tends  to  reduce  the  time  involved  in  the 
measurement  program — and  it  serves  also  to  make  teachers 
sensitive  to  the  unity  or  “wholeness”  of  the  behavior  which  is 
to  be  evaluated. 

Under  the  following  classification  of  major  objectives  are 
listed  the  instruments  now  available  or  being  devised.  Some  of 
them  are  well-known  tests  which  seem  appropriate  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  thirty  schools.  Others  are  instruments  which  are 
being  constructed  to  cover  kinds  of  pupil  development  not  satis¬ 
factorily  appraised  by  available  tests.  As  the  study  proceeds 
these  instruments  will  be  refined  as  far  as  possible,  and  other 
areas  in  need  of  evaluation  will  be  attempted. 

I.  Thinking —  2.  Interests, aims, andpurposes(includ- 

a.  The  interpretation  of  data  ing  the  idea  of  self-direction)  — 

b.  The  application  of  facts  and  a.  Questionnaires  of  various  kinds 

principles  to  situations  new  to  b.  The  Coy  questionnaire  of  aes- 

the  students  thetic  interests 

c.  The  nature  of  proof  c.  Diaries  of  cultural  experiences 

d.  Tests  of  relevancy  in  thinking  d.  Reading  records — books,  maga- 

e.  Functional  thinking  zines,  newspapers 

/.  Tests  for  consistency  of  belief  ^.Continuous  records  of  plans, 

g.  Tests  for  the  ability  togeneralize  taken  at  regular  intervals 

h.  Tests  on  logical  thinking  Plans  to  cover  more  than  voca- 

i.  Wisconsin  tests  in  scientific  tional  decisions,  and  probably 

method  will  include  reading,  plays  and 

/.  Tests  dealing  with  the  propos-  movies,  trips,  and  the  like 

ing  and  testing  of  fruitful  hy-  /.  Records  of  school  choices  in  ac- 
potheses  and  the  elimination  of  ademic  and  non-academic  fields, 

unpromising  hypotheses  both  preferences  and  activities 

k.  Social  sensitivity  g-  A  record  of  friendships 

/.  Essay  examinations  h.  Records  of  creative  products 

m....  and  data  from  other  types  i.  Tests  on  appreciation 
of  evaluation  /.  Social  sensitivity 
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2.  Interests,  etc.  \Continued\ 

k.  Allport-Vernon  Study  of  Values 

l.  McAdory  Art  Test 

m.  Meier-Seashore  Tests  of  Music 
Appreciation 

n.  Knauber  Test  of  Art  Ability 
0.  Out-of-school  leisure-time 

choices 

J>.  Personality  inventories 

q. .  .  .  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 

3.  Attitudes — 

Scales  of  belief  relating  to — 

a.  International  affairs 

b.  Democracy,  individualism,  labor 

c.  Religion,  the  family,  politics 

d.  Immunity  toward  propaganda 

e.  Militarism,  racialism,  and  na¬ 
tionalism 

/.  Science 

g.  Flexibility  of  outlook 

h.  Taxation 

i.  Health  regulations 

/.  Thurstone  Attitude  Scales 
k.  Nature  of  proof 
/.  Social  sensitivity 

m.  .  .  .  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 

4.  Study  skills  and  work  habits — 

a.  Use  of  the  library 

b.  Reading  tests 

c.  Functional  thinking  outline 

d.  Knowledge  of  dependable 
sources  of  information 

e.  Study  skills — Boyington 
/.  Tulsa  science  reading  tests 

g.  Tulsa  test  on  ability  to  observe 

h.  Study  skills — Wrightstone 

i.  Interpretation  of  data 

j.  Nature  of  proof 

k.  Diary  records  of  daily  activities 
/.  Anecdotal  records  of  work  habits 

m.  Application  of  principles 

n.  Essay  examinations 

o.  Bronxville  test  on  investigation 
of  a  problem 

f.  Michigan  test  on  investigation 
of  a  problem 

q.  Reading  of  graphs 


4.  Study  skills,  etc.  [Continued] 

r.  Reading  of  tables 

s.  Map  location 

/. .  .  ,  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 

5.  Social  adjustment — 

a.  Behavior  description  folder 

b.  Attitude  scales 

c.  Interest  questionnaire 

d.  Co-operative  contemporary  af¬ 
fairs  test 

e.  Reading  records 

/.  Records  of  activities  and  courses 

g.  Social  sensitivity — anecdotal 
records 

h.  Records  of  friendships 

».  Social  situation  interview 

j.  Students’  checking  device 

k.  Case  studies 

/.  .  .  .  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 

6.  Creativeness — 

a.  Records  of  creative  products 

b.  Behavior  description  folders 

c.  Anecdotal  records 

d.  Rochester  art  scales 

e.  Knauber  test  of  art  ability 

/. .  .  .  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 

7.  Functional  information  including 

vocabulary — 

a.  Application  of  principles 

b.  McMullen  tests  of  functional 
information 

c.  Co-operative  contemporary  af¬ 
fairs  test 

d.  Nature  of  proof  tests 

e.  Functional  thinking 
/.  Anecdotal  records 

g.  Essay  examinations 

h.  .  .  .  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 

8.  A  functional  social  philosophy — 

a.  .Attitude  scales 

b.  Essay  examinations 

c.  Social  sensitivity 

d.  Anecdotal  records 

e.  .  ,  .  and  data  from  other  types 
of  evaluation 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Radio  for  Schools 

A  RECENT  Office  of  Education  study  of  radio  equipment 
shows  that  Ohio  leads  the  states  in  the  number  of 
radios  installed  in  school  buildings — individual  radios 
and  central  systems.  How  much  they  are  used  is  not  indicated, 
and  whether  for  entertainment,  recreation,  or  education  is  not 
known.  Casual  reports  reveal  the  fact  that  in  many  schools  the 
instruments  are  not  used.  Installed  in  moments  of  enthusiasm, 
many  teachers  find  that  they  “do  not  have  time”  to  use  them; 
sometimes  they  are  out  of  order;  on  many  occasions  they  are 
used  only  at  intermission  periods;  and  in  some  cases  teachers 
use  broadcasts  to  kill  time  when  school  life  grows  boring. 

Wide  and  intelligent  use  of  radio  programs  is  chiefly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  two  factors.  The  most  important  is  a  knowledge 
of  what  programs  are  available.  Ordinarily,  teachers  do  not 
have  listings  of  what  may  be  profitably  heard  nor  do  they  know 
the  quality  of  those  available.  Newspapers  carry  only  state 
station  listings  and  then  only  by  titles. 

With  T he  Radio  A  nnouncer  available  for  free  circulation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  this  problem  is  rather  well 
solved.  Last  year  all  programs  heard  over  Ohio  stations  during 
school  hours  were  listed,  mimeographed,  and  distributed  once  a 
week  to  some  three  thousand  teachers.  This  year  the  service  has 
been  improved  by  selection.  A  list  of  the  more  usable  programs 
is  provided.  It  is  classified  by  subjects  and  by  grade  levels — 
primary,  intermediate,  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  It  also 
includes  educational  programs  that  may  be  heard  at  night.  All 
national  programs  such  as  the  American  School  of  the  Air  and 
the  Damrosch  program,  that  are  used  by  Ohio  stations  are 
listed.  The  offerings  of  the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air  are  included 
with  a  wide  variety  of  musical  and  informational  broadcasts. 
The  Radio  Announcer  is  published  once  a  month  in  print  and 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Bureau. 

Ohio  through  WLW  at  Cincinnati  is  fortunate  in  having 
available  the  offerings  of  the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air  with  excel¬ 
lent  reception  both  in  Ohio  and  in  the  surrounding  states.  A 
unique  service  is  rendered  by  station  WOSU,  the  University 
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Station.  A  radio  junior  college  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  WPA  activities.  Six  courses  are  offered  each  quar¬ 
ter,  and  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  enrollments  are  re¬ 
corded — writing  to  the  station  for  the  printed  course  material  is 
counted  as  an  enrollment.  No  credit  is  given,  but  arrangements 
for  securing  credit  by  examination  are  provided  by  a  number 
of  Ohio  colleges  and  universities.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
broadcast  from  the  classroom;  others  are  prepared  specifically 
for  broadcasting.  The  “students”  are  more  commonly  women 
than  men.  Their  median  age  is  twenty-five  years,  with  a  range 
from  seventeen  to  seventy-five.  It  thus  appears  that  through 
TAe  Radio  Announcer^  information  about  the  rich  offering  of 
useful  courses  is  available. 

A  second  factor  in  the  effective  use  of  radio  centers  in  the  ( 
teacher.  He  must  be  resourceful  to  fit  the  programs  into  the 
course  of  study.  He  must  further  see  that  listening  to  a  program 
is  prepared  for  before  the  program  and  that  it  is  used  after  it  has 
been  heard.  If  care  in  preparation  and  use  is  not  exercised  pro¬ 
gram  listening  is  largely  a  stunt  which  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  time  involved.  This  problem  is  partly  solved  by 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  stations  in  sending  out 
printed  materials  such  as  the  Courier  of  the  Ohio  School  of  the 
Air  and  syllabuses  by  station  WOSU.  It  is  more  completely 
solved  when  the  teacher  supplements  such  materials  by  specific 
preparation  for  each  program  before  it  is  broadcast. 

Just  when  radio  as  an  educational  medium  will  finally 
stabilize  cannot  be  accurately  forecast.  Conclusions  of  that  sort 
can  come  only  by  trial  and  error.  But  during  the  period  of 
experimentation  Ohio  is  well  supplied  with  programs  of  differ¬ 
ing  quality  and  with  information  about  where  they  can  be  heard. 

w.w.c. 


f  t  f 

For  years  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  has  used  a 
series  of  color  plates  which  are  particularly  appealing  and 
informative  to  children.  The  Berrien  Book  Bindery,  Berrien 
Springs,  Michigan,  has  prepared  a  Topical  Index  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  that  period,  thus  increasing  the  availability  of  its  refer¬ 
ence  material  for  such  subjects  as  botany,  zoology,  agriculture, 
history,  and  geography.  The  company  offers  to  supply  one 
sample  copy  of  this  Index  free  to  all  schools  and  libraries. 


READINGS 


In  Paper  Covers 

Briggs,  Eugene  S.  The  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  Teachers'  Col- 
leges  for  Guiding  and  Directing  Extra-Class  Activities.  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri:  State  Department  of  Education,  1935.  viii+HSpp. 

The  author  studied  the  demand  by  high-school  principals  for  teachers 
trained  in  exira-curricular  activities,  and  provisions  in  state  teachers’  colleges 
for  giving  this  training,  and  here  proposes  an  extra-curricular  program  for  an 
average-sized  state  teachers’  college.  He  made  extensive  contacts  with  princi¬ 
pals,  placement  bureaus,  teachers’  agencies,  and  state  teachers’  colleges.  High- 
school  principals  agreed  that  special  extra-curricular  training  for  prospective 
teachers  is  highly  desirable.  Teachers’  colleges  offer  the  usual  campus  activ¬ 
ities  with  wide  variations  in  number.  No  evidence  was  offered  to  indicate 
that  the  programs  are  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  or  that 
those  in  most  need  of  personal  and  social  development  are  being  reached. 

For  a  teachers’  college  of  nine  hundred  students  the  author  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  regular  scheduling,  qualified  sponsors,  and  trained  student 
leaders.  Significant  phases  of  the  program  are  a  freshman  orientation  period, 
a  wide  range  of  clubs  and  assemblies  directed  by  a  student-faculty  committee. 
Each  student  must  participate  in  and  direct  activities  and  take  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  course.  Although  the  author  merely  assumes  that  his  pro¬ 
gram  will  function  in  the  lives  of  high-school  students,  it  seems  reasonable  and 
should  help  young  teachers  develop  the  social  qualities  for  dealing  effectively 
with  students  outside  the  classroom. 

L.  L.  Love 


Lathrop,  Edith  A.  One  Dollar  or  Less:  Inexpensive  Books  for  School 
Libraries.  Washington,  D.  C.:  United  States  Office  of  Education,  1935. 
25  pp.  (Circular  No.  147) 

School  librarians  and  teachers  who  aid  in  selection  of  books  for  school 
usage  should  have  available  this  publication.  It  lists  names  and  addresses  of 
companies  publishing  good,  inexpensive  books  for  children.  It  gives  standards 
for  selection  among  such  books  and  also  lists  many  individual  titles.  Eight 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  listing  of  good  ten-cent  books,  which  can  usually  be 
purchased  at  any  large  five-and-ten  cent  store.  In  days  of  “depressed”  budgets 
this  list  should  serve  a  valuable  purpose.  Ruth  E  Seeger 


National  Education  Association.  School  Legislation  Affecting  Young  Chil¬ 
dren.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association,  1935.  31  pp. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  the  Association  of  Childhood  Education, 
and  the  National  Association  for  Nursery  Education  at  the  request  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  elimination  of  numerous  kinder- 
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gartcns  has  been  the  answer  of  school  administrators  to  the  economic  difficulties 
which  their  schools  are  facing.  During  this  same  period,  due  to  the  gains  in 
scientific  study,  there  has  been  developing  a  marked  interest  in  the  education 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  hve  years.  In  only  a  few  states  is  the 
kindergarten  legally  a  part  of  the  state  program  of  education. 

This  pamphlet  presents  the  situation  of  legalizing  education  for  the  young 
child  under  the  foUowing  heads:  the  needs  of  early  childhood;  principles 
underlying  state  legislation;  an  analysis  of  state  legal  provisions;  and  how  to 
improve  existing  legislation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  excellent  summary  of  present 
conditions  regarding  the  education  of  young  children  will  provoke  intelligent 
discussion  and  lead  to  wise  legislative  action.  Amalie  K  Nelson 

Christensen,  Arnold  M.  “The  Educational  and  Social  Aspects  of  the 
High  School  Graduate,”  Doctoral  Theses  in  Education,  III.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1935.  pp.  5-25.  (University  of  Iowa  Studies, 
Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  X,  No.  i) 

This  study  deals  with  2,125  graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  in 
western  Minnesota  for  the  years  1929  to  1933,  inclusive.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  these  young  people  to  determine  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
high-school  graduates  in  this  area  in  order  to  gain  a  more  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  post-secondary  problem  as  it  exists  there.  Data  are  given  in 
regard  to  age  at  time  of  graduation,  church  affiliation,  marital  status,  migration, 
residence  (farm  or  town),  occupational  desires,  nationality  of  fathers  or 
guardians,  stability  of  parental  homes,  parental  ownership  of  automobiles,  size 
of  family,  occupations  of  fathers  or  guardians,  educational  influence  of  parental 
homes,  college  plans,  employment  and  unemployment,  emergency  education, 
scholarship,  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  respondents’  estimates 
of  subject  values,  personality  of  the  graduates,  and  postgraduate  students  and 
school  policies  toward  them. 

The  author’s  suggestions  for  improvement  of  educational  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  afifecting  high-school  graduates  include  a  uniform  record  system,  fol¬ 
low-up  work,  increased  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  balancing  of  the 
ratio  of  boys  and  girls  graduating,  modification  of  the  curriculum  to  meet 
local  needs,  provision  for  further  postgraduate  work,  and  provision  for  whole¬ 
some  recreation  for  young  men  and  women,  particularly  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

Soper,  Wayne  W.  The  Small  High  School.  Albany,  New  York:  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1935.  80  pp.  (Bulletin  No.  1071) 

This  study  embraces  an  overview  of  the  problems  of  the  small  high  school 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  a  mapping  of  all  high  schools,  an 
investigation  of  subject  offerings  of  high  schools  of  different  sizes,  and  a 
survey  of  any  available  literature  on  the  subject  of  curriculum  oflFerings,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  the  smaller  high  schools.  The  study,  therefore,  presents  two  prob¬ 
lems.  How  can  high  schools  be  consolidated  so  as  to  have  units  of  such  size 
as  can  oflfer  a  broad,  liberal  program?  If  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  small 
high  school  in  certain  communities,  how  can  the  program  be  altered  to  give 
sufficient  breadth,  to  take  count  of  individual  diflferences,  to  provide  an  equal- 
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ity  of  educational  opportunity  with  that  of  the  larger  high  schools,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  economical? 

The  small  school  which  served  many  communities  satisfactorily  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  more  ago  is  totally  inadequate  at  the  present  time.  During  this  former 
period  society  was  simple  and  fairly  stable,  and  one  curriculum  was  justifiable 
for  small  enrollments,  but  today  many  new  problems  arise  to  confront  the 
schools.  The  high  schools  are  practically  compelled  to  meet  an  increasingly 
complex  and  economic  need.  Skilled  leadership  is  lacking  in  many  places; 
college  dominance  has  continued  to  be  a  baffling  problem ;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  differences  in  curriculums  of  large  and  small  schools  have  been  found 
to  be  largely  a  matter  of  a  difference  in  degree. 

The  survey  points  out  that  no  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  small 
and  large  high  schools  exists,  as  size  alone  does  not  determine  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  school’s  educational  effort;  but  the  data  gathered  are  fairly 
conclusive  that  a  school  below  two  hundred  in  enrollment  is  a  small  high  school 
and  is  largely  subject  to  the  difficulties  and  limitations  common  to  all  small 
schools.  Two  logical  steps  are  suggested  as  the  best  possible  procedure:  first, 
to  increase  the  size  of  many  small  high  schools  through  the  process  of  consoli¬ 
dation;  and  second,  in  the  case  of  small  schools  which  cannot  be  eliminated, 
to  set  up  a  program  of  enrichment  of  curriculum  and  methods  without  adding 
materially  to  the  per-pupil  costs. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  bulletin  is  its  extensive  bibliography. 
Twenty-three  selected  books  and  140  references  are  given,  each  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  small  high  school.  L.  Clifton 

Mullen,  Sarah  McLean.  Hotv  to  Judge  Motion  Pictures  and  How  to 
Organize  a  Photoplay  Club.  New  York;  Scholastic,  250  East  Forty-third 
Street,  1936.  60  pp. 

This  pamphlet  illustrates  two  important  curriculum  tendencies:  first,  the 
introduction  of  materials  into  the  curriculum  dealing  with  radio,  the  press,  and 
the  motion  picture;  second,  the  publication  of  pamphlets  or  booklet  materials 
at  a  low  price.  The  author  is  a  classroom  teacher  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  teaching  of  motion-picture  appreciation.  Standards  are  suggested  by  means 
of  which  motion  pictures  can  be  judged  from  both  the  artistic  and  social  point 
of  view.  The  materials  are  interesting,  not  only  to  high-school  pupils,  but  to 
adults  generally. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education. 
Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1935.  vi-|-i96  pp.  (Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Bulletin,  No.  180) 

Many  special  studies  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  but  until  now  no  record  of  these  studies  has  been  available. 
This  annotated  bibliography,  the  work  of  the  research  committee,  agriculture 
section,  of  the  American  Vocation  Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
R.  M.  Stewart,  summarizes  these  studies,  and  classifies  and  indexes  them,  thus 
making  available  to  interested  students  many  unpublished  documents  hereto¬ 
fore  hidden  in  coUege  and  university  libraries.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  items  appear  in  the  bibliography.  An  evaluation  of  studies  in  vocational 
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agriculture  is  presented  by  F.  W.  Lathrop,  specialist  in  agricultural  education 
(research),  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Nancy  Jane  Mason 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education. 

^facc  and  Equifment  for  Homemaking  Instruction.  Washington,  D.  C.; 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1935.  153  pp.  (Bulletin  No. 

1 81,  Home  Economics  Series,  No.  18) 

This  bulletin,  prepared  by  Edna  P.  Amidon  and  Florence  Falgatter, 
Federal  agents  of  home  economics,  under  the  direction  of  Adelaide  S.  Baylor, 
former  chief  of  the  home-economics  education  service,  is  available  for  only 
40  cents.  It  is  the  best  source  of  help  and  Information  on  equipment  to  be 
found,  and  should  be  in  every  school  where  there  is  a  homemaking  department. 

The  title  of  the  bulletin  is  Indicative  of  its  contents.  Criteria  for  judging 
the  location,  arrangement,  space,  furnishings,  equipment,  ventilation,  light, 
and  wiring  of  a  homemaking  department  are  given.  For  example,  the  authon 
recommend  that  the  new  department  or  the  remodeled  one  must  be  conveni¬ 
ently  arranged  to  save  the  time  of  teacher  and  pupils,  equipped  for  various 
units  of  work,  representative  of  the  best  equipment  for  the  homes  in  the 
community,  and  as  attractive  and  homelike  as  possible. 

In  this  publication  are  floor  plans,  pictures,  and  descriptions  of  new  and 
remodeled  departments  in  a  sampling  of  schools  over  the  United  States.  These 
will  be  of  assistance  to  principals  and  superintendents  when  new  departments 
are  being  built  or  old  ones  being  remodeled;  to  school  architects  in  planning 
buildings;  to  teachers  on  the  job  who  need  to  clarify  the  Ideals  and  standards 
practicable  for  their  communities;  to  supervisors  who,  of  necessity,  are  co¬ 
ordinators;  and  to  teacher-training  Institutions  who  must  lead  prospective 
teachers  to  see  and  solve  problems  in  maintaining  efficient,  attractive,  and 
homelike  departments.  Mathews 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart.men t  of  Public  Instruction. 

Suggestions  for  Developing  Units  of  Study  in  Motion  Picture  Appreciation. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1935.  1 9  pp. 

Materials  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  motion-picture  appreciation  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  this  bulletin  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  list.  It  is  useful  chiefly  as  background  material  for  it  deals  more  fully  with 
the  whole  problem  of  motion  pictures  and  children  than  its  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  title  would  indicate.  While  it  contains  a  helpful  section  suggesting 
objectives  and  teaching  methods  which  may  be  used  in  developing  units  In 
motion-picture  appreciation,  its  major  contribution  lies  in  giving  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  but  brief,  summary  of  the  problem,  together  with  some  possible  paths 
leading  to  improved  conditions. 

Striking  contrasts  are  presented  in  the  reactions  of  children  and  adults  to 
the  cinema.  Because  of  these  differences  the  authors  conclude  that  “films  suit¬ 
able  and  relatively  harmless  as  recreation  for  adults,  may  be  definitely  harmful 
to  our  children.”  This  Implies  “restricted  attendance  at  movies,”  which  may 
be  accomplished  partly  through  an  organization  and  procedure  which  “would 
evaluate  and  make  known  to  parents  the  nature  of  motion  pictures  being  cur- 
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rently  shown  to  the  public.”  But  there  would  also  need  to  be  “restricted 
attendance,  debarring  children  and  youths  below  a  given  age  from  exhibition 
of  films  pronounced  unsuitable  for  them.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  suggestion  is  made  in  a  state  which  has  had 
some  type  of  censorship  of  motion  pictures  for  many  years.  Whether  such  a 
program  could  ever  be  adopted,  or  whether  it  would  ever  be  as  effective  as 
the  slower  development  of  more  critical  child  and  adult  audiences  through 
the  widespread  teaching  of  motion-picture  appreciation  will  remain  an  open 
question.  The  bulletin  suggests  a  program  involving  the  teaching  of  motion- 
picture  appreciation  within  the  school  and  the  development  of  six  types  of 
informational  and  regulatory  services  aimed  at  correcting  the  undesirable 
eflFects  of  the  present  system.  j 


Books  to  Read 

Reed,  Anna  Y.  The  Effective  and  Ineffective  College  Teacher.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1935.  xiv-|-344  pp. 

Here  at  last  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject,  not  a  rhetorical  essay 
but  a  scientific  study  of  the  best  administrative  practices  now  being  used  to 
measure  and  increase  the  eflfectiveness  of  college  teaching.  It  is  an  authorita¬ 
tive  document  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the 
National  Personnel  Service,  whose  author  solicited  and  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  and  other  like  associations  and  institutions. 

The  findings  are  too  numerous  to  summarize  in  this  brief  review,  cover¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  three  to  four  pages  at  the  end  of  each  of  eight  chapters.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  then  that  the  study  presents  scientific  data  with  reference  to 
college  teachers,  covering  their  selection,  the  measurement  of  their  services, 
methods  and  devices  for  their  improvement,  their  training  and  professional 
achievements,  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  both  effective  and  ineffective 
teachers. 

It  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  administrator,  and,  also 
one  which  every  college  teacher  could  read  with  great  profit. 

E.  E.  Lewis 

Elliff,  Mary.  Some  Relationshifs  between  Suffly  and  Demand  for  Newly 
Trained  Teachers,  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1935.  69  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  654) 

This  is  a  study  of  the  graduates  of  teacher-training  courses  in  Missouri 
for  the  year  1932-33  and  of  the  types  of  positions  which  they  secured  during 
the  year  following  the  completion  of  such  courses.  It  includes  data  regarding 
the  number  of  rural,  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  prepared  by  each 
type  of  training  institution  in  1932—33,  and  details  regarding  age,  sex,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  preparation  of  each  graduate.  Among  the  interesting  facts  reported 
was  that  of  the  graduates,  37.5  per  cent  secured  teaching  positions.  Sixty- 
one  per  cent  of  these  taught  in  their  home  cities  or  counties.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  were  teaching  one  or  more  subjects  in  which 
they  had  neither  major  nor  minor  preparation  in  college.  Thirty-one  per 
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cent  of  the  teachers  prepared  for  high-school  teaching  were  employed  in  the  I 
rural  or  elementary  areas.  There  was  little  congruency  between  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  subjects  for  which  teachers  trained  and  those  commonly  found  in  the  [ 
schools.  More  high-school  teachers  were  trained  than  were  needed  and  less  1 
than  half  as  many  rural  teachers  were  trained  as  were  needed.  The  mean 
salary  for  rural  teachers  was  $329.  There  was  only  $li8  mean  difference 
between  salaries  of  high-school  graduates  and  those  with  two  years  of  college 
training.  If  all  teachers  were  required  to  have  at  least  two  years  of  college 
training,  there  would  still  be  an  excess  of  qualified  teachers  over  the  demand. 

The  author  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the  high-school  teacher¬ 
training  courses,  elimination  of  certification  by  county  superintendents,  and 
elimination  of  life  certificates  that  would  be  good  after  long  periods  of  non-  1 
teaching.  She  also  recommends  the  organization  of  an  association  of  the  insti-  | 
tutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  purpose  of  working  toward  improving  the  \ 
teacher-training  situation  in  Missouri.  ^  Anderson  j 

Shaffer,  Laurance  Frederic.  The  Psychology  of  Adjustment:  An  Objec¬ 
tive  Affroach  to  Mental  Hygiene.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1936.  xix-l-600  pp. 

This  book  gives  a  thorough,  practical,  and  generally  usable  presentation  of 
the  various  adjustment  problems  which  confront  the  human  race,  with  expla¬ 
nations  thereof  and  solutions  therefor.  It  is  thorough,  because  the  author 
attempts  to  answer  in  unprejudiced  scientific  fashion  such  questions  as,  “What 
are  the  origins  of  behavior?  How  does  it  develop  and  how  is  it  modified?” 

It  is  practicable  and  usable  because  ideas  are  expressed  in  simple  language,  and 
illustrations  are  adequate. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  work  consists  in  the  well-balanced, 
restrained,  but  logical  approach  to  therapy  which  follows  each  section.  All  too 
frequently,  textbooks  otherwise  adaptable  for  elementary  courses  in  mental 
hygiene  stress  mechanisms  of  maladjustment  but  fail  to  suggest  specific  tech¬ 
niques  and  solutions.  The  style  of  the  present  work  is  so  lucid  that  the  stu¬ 
dent,  teacher,  and  layman  with  a  limited  psychological  foundation  should 
experience  no  difficulty  in  mastering  its  contents.  Just  enough  of  human 
adjustment  is  discussed  in  each  chapter  to  whet  the  appetite  for  more.  The 
comprehensive  lists  of  suggested  reading  appended  to  every  chapter  should 
point  the  way  for  those  who  desire  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Lillian  Shera  Edwards  Welch 

Jones,  Clarence  Fielden.  Economic  Geografhy.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1935.  xvi-j-448  pp. 

In  the  secondary  schools  where  geography  is  taught  as  an  independent 
subject,  it  commonly  bears  the  title,  physical  geography  or  commercial  geogra¬ 
phy.  Unfortunately,  these  two  courses  are  not  everywhere  integrated  into  a 
two-course  sequence,  nor  is  physical  geography  always  a  prerequisite  to  the 
course  in  commercial  geography.  Mr.  Jones’s  book  does  not  assume  the  previ¬ 
ous  course  in  physical  geography  but  introduces  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
physical  phenomena  wherever  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  major 
economic  activities. 

After  a  brief  introductory  section  on  “The  Meaning  of  Economic  Geogra-  j 
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phy”  the  author  discusses  in  order  the  simple  occupations,  such  as  Eshing, 
grazing,  farming,  lumbering,  and  mining,  concluding  with  a  long  section  on 
the  more  complex  economic  activities  associated  with  manufacturing  and 
trade.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  organized  around  activities  rather  than 
commodities.  For  example,  cotton  as  a  crop  is  discussed  with  farming  and  as 
a  textile  material  with  manufacturing.  This  break  in  the  commodity  sequence 
will  not  please  all  users  of  the  book,  but  its  distinctly  topical  character  will 
make  it  usable  by  teachers  of  diverse  pedagogical  preferences.  Over  three 
hundred  iUustrations  of  varying  quality  make  the  book  attractive,  and  the 
double  column  arrangement  of  the  text  is  a  help  to  the  young  student. 

Guy-Harold  Smith 

OvERN,  Alfred  Victor.  The  Teacher  in  Modern  Education.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935.  xiv-j-374  pp. 

This  is  a  textbook  on  educational  administration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  his  responsibilities — but  administration  in  the  broad  view 
which  includes  the  objectives  of  education,  and  administrative  and  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures  as  well.  It  is  intended  as  a  handbook  for  administrators,  a 
text  for  teachers,  and  a  volume  for  use  in  in-service  training.  It  will  be 
primarily  useful  for  experienced  teachers  in  the  study  of  their  professional 

W.  W.  Charters 

International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Co-operation.  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Role  of  Broadcasting.  Paris:  International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Co-operation,  1935.  289  pp. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  reports  of  twelve  experts  in  the  field  of 
education  by  radio  invited  by  the  Institute,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  “to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  which 
should,  in  their  opinion,  be  observed”  in  educational  broadcasting. 

So  far  as  “fundamental  principles”  are  concerned,  relatively  few  have 
been  mentioned  which  would  not  apply  to  effective  broadcasting  generally. 
Those  mentioned  are  matters  of  subjective  opinion  and  need  to  be  verified 
by  research  studies.  The  chief  contribution  of  this  work  lies  in  its  pointing 
out  educational  uses  to  which  radio  most  readily  lends  itself.  A  concise  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  viewpoints  expressed  in  the  twelve  individual  reports  appears  in 
the  general  report  which  comprises  Part  I  of  the  volume. 

The  general  educationalist  should  find  this  work  well  worth  reading,  as 
it  is  written  in  popular,  nontechnical  style,  and  gives  a  good,  general  overview 
of  the  field.  The  report  of  Cline  M.  Koon  is  of  particular  interest  as  it 
presents  the  several  problems  from  our  American  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  the  only  essentially  unique  point  of  view  is  Mario  Roques’ 
insistence  that  education  “is  not  the  accumulation  of  learning,  [but]  it  is 
the  awakening  of  curiosity”  (p.  174).  Rather  than  give  advanced  courses 
for  those  who  have  already  learned  how  to  study,  he  would  introduce  general 
Informative  lectures  intended  to  awaken  interest  and  stimulate  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  listener  further  to  inform  himself.  “It  is  not  university  continua¬ 
tion  tuition,”  he  states,  “but  the  awakening  of  curiosity  that  is  open  to  the 
possibilities  of  broadcasting”  (p.  175). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  although  the  thinking  in  some 
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of  the  articles  shows  distinct  traces  of  national  flavor,  the  ultimate  aim  in  each 
is  that  of  extending  international  understanding  and  good  will. 

R.  R.  Lowdermilk 


Strebel,  Ralph  F.  The  Nature  of  the  Sufervision  of  Student-Teaching  in 
Universities  Using  Co-oferating  Public  High  Schools.  New  York:  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934.  vi-l-155  pp.  (Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  655) 

Mr.  Strebel  has  surveyed  current  practices  in  the  supervision  of  student¬ 
teaching  in  universities  using  public  high  schools,  evaluated  these  practices 
in  the  light  of  certain  principles  which  he  has  “established  by  documentation,” 
and  made  certain  recommendations  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  study  is  based  upon  questionnaire  returns  from  30  directors  of 
student-teaching,  82  university  supervisors,  196  supervising  teachers,  and 
1,382  student-teachers.  The  responses  represent  42  universities  and  26  states. 

Mr.  Strebel’s  investigation  should  contribute  to  thought  regarding  certain 
needs  in  university  provisions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  secondaiy 
schools.  Among  these  needs,  two  or  three  are  outstanding:  first,  improvement 
of  the  professional  qualifications  of  supervising  teachers;  second,  development 
of  a  philosophy  of  supervision  of  student-teaching  that  will  square  with  devel¬ 
oping  educational  theory;  and  third,  recognition  of  the  importance  of  super¬ 
vised  observation,  participation,  and  teaching  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  university  control  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  activities  are  carried  on.  £  y 


Market,  F.  V.  Imaginative  Behavior  of  Preschool  Children.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  xvi-f-139  pp.  (Child 
Development  Monographs,  No.  18) 

Imaginative  behavior  is  here  defined  as  “all  instances  in  which  the  child 
through  language  or  overt  behavior  dealt  with  objects,  materials,  activities,  and 
situations  as  though  they  had  properties  or  attributes  other  than  those  which 
they  apparently  or  actually  seemed  to  possess.”  The  children  were  observed 
during  free-play  periods  and  in  an  unobtrusively  controlled  laboratory  situa¬ 
tion.  Three  different  nursery-school  groups  of  different  ages  and  social  status 
were  studied.  Observations  were  recorded  by  a  modified  diary  method,  taking 
each  child  in  turn  within  the  natural  social  situation. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  ages  studied,  22  to  50  months,  imaginative 
behavior  increases  with  mental  age  rather  than  birthday  age.  Qualitative 
changes,  however,  are  more  important  than  quantitative  changes  at  this  age- 
level — there  is  a  waxing  and  waning  not  merely  of  imaginative  behavior  in 
general  but  of  particular  kinds  of  imagination.  Children  of  inferior  socio¬ 
economic  status  follow  more  prosaic  imaginary  activities.  The  influence  of 
type  of  education  upon  development  of  imaginative  play  remains  equivocal. 

Harriet  Hicks 


